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Gord.' Then there was the refreshing story of a rubicund Irish
priest and his experiences in crossing the German frontier into
Switzerland. The official on the German side had refused to
allow him to cross, and accused him of being an English citizen.
* Indade then and I am not/ replied the indignant Irishman. 'What
are you then?7 shouted the impatient officer. He answered: *I
am a subject of his Holiness the Pope.' 'Show me your papers/
was the next demand, whereupon the resourceful priest produced
an imposing-looking document, which, we were told, was a bishop's
authority to celebrate the Mass. After a perplexed examination
of this new form of passport his reverence was permitted to cross
the frontier, when 'I turned round upon him and I said: "You go
to hell, God bless ye."' When eventually I got my party safely
to Charing Cross station I renounced for ever the congenial task
of conducting parties to foreign lands.
While the war was in progress I was called upon to visit Wands-
worth prison, where several young men belonging to ethical
societies were detained as 'conscientious objectors' to military
service. Like other prisoners they were entitled to receive the
spiritual consolations of the religious body to which they belonged,
and the Union of Ethical Societies was asked to care for their
spiritual needs. In the course of a few months they were joined
by some young Socialists, and for a long time I had twenty-seven
prisoners on my list. The variety of the religious convictions of
the conscientious objectors both interested and surprised the
warders of the prison, one of whom said to me: * I knew that there
were Catholics and Protestants and Jews, but these fancy religions
are new to me/ For two years I held a weekly service for these
men, at which I gave a short address on such moral and spiritual
problems as I considered would be helpful. They constituted the
only compulsory audiences I have ever had; once they had made
their choice of a 'chaplain,' they had to attend the services that he
held, and in addition, to keep awake while he addressed them.
I imagine that work of this kind is disappointing, even at its best.
I certainly found it so. Here were twenty-seven young men, some
of them highly educated, all of them intelligent, who had beeii
compelled to face a great and urgent moral issue, and who, rather
than betray a moral intuition, were willing to suffer the continued
degradation of prison life. It appeared probable, therefore, under
these circumstances, that when the war was over they would
associate themselves with peace societies, Labour, and other